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Ths ChUdren’s Newspaper, Week Ending May 13, i()44 

Its Up to You 


Come time ago Mr Wendell Willkie of America 
was visited by a group of leading church¬ 
men in his country. They had come to 
consult him, about the future and about the 
part which the Christian religion should play 
in world aftairs in the future. Looking 
round on the group Mr Willkie smiled, and 
said in his forthright American style, “Well, 
it’s up to you birds.’’ The group laughed, 
but'they knew that he had said a simple but 
fundamental thing. It is “up’’ to ordinary 
men everywhere to make a new world. 

, In America it is easy to be optimistic about 
the future of the world. America is'an eager, 
lively, energetic country,- with boundless 
resources of every kind. It has a most kind- 
hearted people who are intensely keen to 
assist the world to be better. Many 
Americans believe that the world could be a 
fine and happy place to live in if only each 
country would look after its own affairs and 
not worry about others. America has so 
many problems of its own that it has plenty 
of excuses for not worrying about other 
countries. 

Six or Seven Americas 

Here, stretching between two great oceans, 
is a vast continent filled with a multitude of 
races which are' only just beginning to be 
moulded into one. They come from all 
parts of the world and are making their home 
here in the vdst territories, many as yet 
untapped. White and black, European and 
Asiatic, rub shoulders. North thinks differ¬ 
ently from the South. There are six or even 
seven Americas which all seem different, yet 
there is. this common factor of human kind 
in every situation. In that great country it 
is certainly “up to you’’ wherever you are 
and whatever your situation. 

Jt is up to you to prove your humanity. 

Nothing unites the world more than the 
common feeling of being human. The world 
is' so dominated by machinery and organisa¬ 
tion, so overburdened by the complex 
accumulation of man’s inventiveness, that 
the simple fact of man’s humanity is often' 
forgotten. Man is in the world to help man 
and to control the forces which so often' 
threaten to control him. His mind and brain 
are the chief factors in a world where man 
himself is a child of God. 

Man proves his humanity not only by his 
mastery of the forces of nature, but by his 
simple understanding of the needs of ,his 
fellowmen. It is his daily action and re¬ 
action towards his fellowmen, whatever their 
race or colour, that counts. < 

Humanity is a Great Word 

As one writer, W. D. Weatherford, puts it, 
“All the world needs all the rest of the world. 
Working together for the ^ood oLall, each 
race may have its individual life and yet live 
in peace and harmony—yes, in helpfulness to 
the other races which live by its side. It 
behoves every one of us to strive to know 
, better all the peoples of the world and to 
help each and all in the struggle upward, 
enyying no man his success, hating none, 
blessing and blessed by all.’’ 

Jt is up to you to prove your understanding. 

Humanity is a great word, but we have 
to work hard to understand it. We so often 
take the world’s peoples for granted and 
jpdge them by our own standards. Britain 
and America, for instance, speak the same 


language and have many traditions and ideas 
in common. We have a common love of ' 
liberty and freedom, and we are fighting 
together now to preserve them for all the 
world. But We are different in many ways. 
They are subtle, delicate differences, which 
can only be discovered by understanding. 
We so often blunder along and regard the 
other man, who by dress, custom; and ways, 
is different from us, as “out of step.’’ . 

The Great Circle of Understanding 

The world’s biggest lesson in understand¬ 
ing is to realise humbly that “the other man’’ 
has some of the truth about life. He has 
learned something in his country which fs 
worth while for all the world to know. We 
have got to combine all the truths about men 
into one big truth. No one must be out¬ 
lawed and kept outside the great circle of 
understanding. 

Jt is now that we have a big chance of 
proving our understanding. For we are 
together in a great fight to see that under¬ 
standing grows and develops. Never in 
history has there been such close co-opera¬ 
tion between the fighting forces of any two 
nations. It must not suddenly cease with 
the fighting. It must go on and grow. 

It is up to you to prove your friendship. 
Humanity and understanding rest largely on 
human friendship. The mixing up of the 
peoples of the world at the present time is 
one of the best things we have been able to 
get out of this time of war. The oceans and 
continents have been crossed and time and 
distance made of very little account. It is 
this process of mingling and intermingling 
which must continue. Friends must speak 
with friends across the ocean. One of the 
lovely things which America has done since 
the war began has been, the hospitality to 
British children. America loves to be hos¬ 
pitable. because it sees the deep underlying 
fact of human friendship. That extension of 
friendship to children is something that the 
generations yet to come will prize, and those 
who have experienced it will never forget it. 

Hope For the World 

One of the great tasks of the world in the 
future will be to invent ways for the flow of 
human friendship across the world. Travel 
must be made easy. The coming and going 
between the world’s peoples must be free and 
open. Restrictions must disappear. Fron¬ 
tiers must no longer divide men. We must 
have open access, and generous facilities for 
the interplay of human ideas and human 
friendships. This is where the ordinary man 
comes into his own. It is up to him to claim 
his world of men rather than machines, to see 
to it that humanity, understanding, and ^ 
friendship are held supreme by the world’s 
peoples. A new generation of world citizens 
is required for this great world task. 

Jt will be a slow, laborious undertaking, 
because the free men of the world cannot 
be so easily organised as machinery. But we 
must all persevere with this immense task, 
and in the forefront of the undertaking the 
great nations of the English-speaking world 
must step together. It is up to every single 
man who speaks the English language to 
dedicate his life and spirit to the service of 
humanity, understanding, and friendship. 
With that dedication we may-have hope for 
the world. Without it the future will be 
dark and dismal. 




Where Is This? 


In the very heart of London, Trafalgar Square, where an 
imitation straw stack has been erected to serve as a 
recruiting office for volunteer harvest workers. The 
picture almost gives meaning to the name of the church, 
St Martin-in-the-Fields. 


Grossing the Great Rift Valley 


A MODERN road, sponsored by 
the Kenya Government, is to 
be taken across the Great Rift 
Valley, -shortening a traveller’s 
journey by ten miles. The mag¬ 
nitude of the achievement must 
be measured by the magnitude of 
the difficulties involved. The Rift 
Valley , stretches with only , one 
break from Palestine to Portu¬ 
guese East Africa. The Great 
Lakes of East Africa are basins 
formed in its bottom. The can¬ 
yon sinks as low as 6000 feet be¬ 
low sea level. 

The natural barrier of the val¬ 
ley was first' crossed by British 
engineers at . the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century when they built 
the Kenya-Uganda Railway from 
Mombasa on the Kenya coast to 
the lake-ports of Uganda, thus 
bringing to the African interior 
peace, prosperity, and the cessa 


tion of slave-trading. The road 
—winding its way down the steep 
sides of the valley—soon followed 
the railway on its mission. 

This early but effective road 
across the Rift Valley in British 
East Africa was little more than 
a narrow, winding, rock-strewn 
track. Skiiled surveyors, con¬ 
structors, and engineers ai'e now 
making a better-surfaced road on 
better alignments. 

This is only one recent example 
of what is being done in the 
British dependencies to improve 
communications. The prosperity 
of the African peoples of Ugan¬ 
da, for instance, has been made 
possible by the district roads 
which bring their local produce tc 
the railheads of the Kenya-Ugan- 
da Railway for CMveyance to tho 
East Afric.an ports and thence to 
the markets of the world. 
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The British Family 
Talks Things Over 

'^HE British Commonwealth of Nations gave to the world an 
■ immortal example of unity when they stood alone for 
many months against the full might of the Axis Powers. It 
was the natural act of a family, but it \vas a cohesion which 
strengthened every member. . 


Today the Prime Ministers of 
the five chief nations of this 
Commonwealth are meeting 
round a table in London to dis¬ 
cuss how best they can help one 
another to bring the world war 
to - a speedy and successful end, 
and to ensure a lasting peace 
with a prosperity that will bene¬ 
fit not only the British race but 
freedom-loving peoples every¬ 
where. 

A Notable Gathering 

Mr Winston Churchill, sup¬ 
ported by Lord Cranbome, 
Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, presides over this, 
the first wartime conference. 
Mr Mackenzie King ; represents 
Canada; Mr John Curtin, Aus¬ 
tralia; Mr Peter Fraser, New 
Zealand; and General Smuts, 
South Africa. When matters con¬ 
cerning India arise, Mr L. S. 
Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, and the Indian representa¬ 
tives at the War Cabinet, Jhe 
Maharaja of Kashmir and Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon, will join the 
conference. As the representa¬ 
tive of Southern Rhodesia, which 
has almost" achieved Dominion 
status, Sir Godfrey Huggins, its 
Prime Minister, will be available. 
Mr Anthony Eden, Foreign 
Minister, Colonel Oliver Stanley, 
Secretary for the Colonies, and 
other Cabinet Ministers will also 
take part in the Conference 
when necessary. 

In his address of welcome Mr 
Churchill said that he thought 
their views and ideas were con¬ 
vergent but that it was their duty 
to seek to find how any diver¬ 
gencies, or potential divergencies, 
could be adjusted while they were 
still small. 

Primarily a Council of War— 
for after Germany there will be 
Japan to conquer, a task which 
deeply concerns Australia and 
New Zealand, India and the Far- 
Eastern Colonies—this Imperial 


Conference is also a Council of 
Reconstruction. There, will be 
deep consideration of the best 
means whereby the British Com¬ 
monwealth as a united power can 
prevent all this happening 
again. There have been many 
proposals, too. as to the best way 
to deal with both imperial and 
foreign affairs; these will now be 
thoroughly discussed. • 

For example, Mr John Curtin, 
who wants it to be understood 
that he “speaks for seven million 
Britishers,” referred at Washing¬ 
ton to the importance of drawing 
closer the Australian ties with 
the rest of the British Common¬ 
wealth family after the war. 

What he seems to have in his 
mind is a step towards Imperial 
federation, an “ Empire Board ” 
without a constitution and 
staffed by permanent officials 
v/ho would be experts on Im¬ 
perial problems and not subject, 
like governments, to political 
changes. This bedy would form 
most valuable records of Empire 
change and progress, and keep 
all its members continuously in¬ 
formed of the internal develop¬ 
ments of each Dominion. 

The International Spirit 

Mr Curtin, referring to the im¬ 
portant subject of Australian im¬ 
migration, said that the Aus¬ 
tralian Government is preparing 
for a- big immigration movement 
after the war, as necessary for 
the Dominion’s defence. He 
would welcome a couple of hun¬ 
dred thousand Britons and 
Americans, and added that there 
would be fine opportunities. 

It is in this spirit of inter¬ 
national good will, permeating all 
the great peoples who are as one 
in their resolve to make the 
British Commonwealth an even 
firmer bastion of World Peace, 
that this Imperial Conference is 
today being held. 


Stalin on the Final Blow 


Day this year was cele¬ 
brated by our Russian Allies 
in a spirit of thanksgiving for 
the victories the Red Army had 
won in the previous twelve 
months. 

There' were official artillery 
salvos in nine' big cities, some 
of which were in enemy hands 
a year ago, and Marshal Stalin 
issued a Special Order of the 
Day. 

In this he declared that a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the Rus¬ 
sian success had been made by 
the USA and Great Britain in 
holding, the front in Italy and 
diverting a considerable part of 
the German troops from Russia. 
He also referred to the Allies’ 
supplies to Russia of very valu¬ 
able strategical raw materials 
and armaments,' and their sys¬ 
tematic bombing of military 
objectives in Germany, whose 
military might was thus being 
undermined. 

Marshal Stalin went on to pay 
a well-deserved tribute ■ to the 
civil population of the Soviets 
for their determination to restore 
their national economy destroyed 


by the Fascists, and make their 
country still more powerful and 
wealthy. 

Referring to Rumania, Hungary, 
Finland, and Bulgaria, whose 
rulers were tied to Germany, 
Marshal Stalin declared that 
the peoples.oF these countries 
had only one chance left to them 
to escape catastrophe—to break 
with Germany and withdraw 
from the war, stopping all assist¬ 
ance to their German oppressors 
and their henchmen quislings. 

Likening the German army to 
the wounded beast forced to 
crawl away to its lair, where it 
does not cease to be dangerous. 
Marshal Stalin insisted that it 
was imperative that the wounded 
beast be hotly pursued and 
finished off in its own lair. 

This difficult task could be 
accomplished only by the com¬ 
bined blows from the east by 
Soviet' armies and from the west 
by the U S and British forces. 

“There can be no doubt,” con¬ 
cluded the Marshal, “ that only 
by such a synchronised blow can 
Hitlerite Germany be completely 
crushed. ” 


Prosperity 
For Wales 

'J'he Minister of Reconstruction 
' has issued the first interim 
report of the Welsh Reconstruc¬ 
tion Advisory Council, appointed 
in 1942. The Council fear that the 
Principality may return to its 
pre-war economic depression, and 
refer to potential danger spots, 
which include the tin plate in¬ 
dustry, the closure and exhaus¬ 
tion of coal mines, certain dere¬ 
lict areas, and the unemployment 
which comes with age or unfit¬ 
ness. 

The ■ economic" basis of Wales 
lies .in its rich coal mines. The 
value of its splendid steam coal 
fell when oil replaced coal for 
propulsion at sea. Everything 
possible should be done, there¬ 
fore, to stabilise the export trade 
by international agreement. The 
tin plate industry needs re¬ 
organisation, and the world-'wide 
increase in canning should help 
it. The report deals with the 
tourist industry, which can gain 
by a wise. road policy which 
avoids the spoliation of the 
magnificent Welsh scenei'y. 

Another proposal is that at 
least one 'Trans-Atlantic air ter¬ 
minus should be established in 
Wales. And why not one or two 
Welsh national parks? 


T/ie Chi/dren’s 13, 1944 


Little News Reels 


^HE Prisoners of War Exhibition 
in Clarence House Gardens, 
St James’s Palace, organised by 
The Daily Telegraph for the Red 
Cross and St John Fund, gives a 
realistic impression of the life of 
our men in captivity. 

More than 2000 British airmen 
trained in Canada have married 
Canadian girls. . 

Very encouraging results have 
followed the use of a new healing 
drug called Vivieillin. 

Following operations at Hol- 
landia in New Guinea, 100 Chris¬ 
tian missionaries have been 
rescued. . ' 

Colonel Knox, U S Secretary of 
the Navy, has passed away at his 
Washington home; he was 70. 

Marshal Tito is to have a 
special Yugo-Slav contingent 
flying with the RAF. 

The record price of 1075 guineas 
was paid for a Romsey Ram at a 
New Zealand sale. 

Forty-seven Savings Certifi¬ 
cates were found in some waste- 
paper at a Coalville salvage 
depot. 

gamsH farmers are now sup¬ 
plied with official leaflets 
teaching them how to under¬ 
stand the barometer. 


^HE British Empire has over 
half a million women and 
nearly nine millioh men in the 
Forces, apart from the Home 
Guard. 

Twenty L N E R pensioners, from 
65 to 77 years old, are working as 
porters at Grimsby Town station. 

Work worth £2,000,000 to the 
nation has been done in the 
prisons of this country during 
the war. 

A shilling from the reign of 
Henry VII realised £62 at a 
London sale. 

A polished prehistoric stone axe 
has been unearthed in an allot¬ 
ment oh the site of Scunthorpe’s 
post-war Town Hall, and is to be 
given to Scunthorpe Museum. 

Mr A. E. Simpson, of Milden- 
hall, Wiltshire, has completed 70 
years as a church chorister. 

SIGNAL-BOX of the G W R in 
the London area is operated 
entirely by women. 

Twenty pounds of old iron sal¬ 
vaged from every family in Britain 
would provide enough steel for 
5000 tanks or fifty new cargp ships. 

An agreement has been made 
between the Russian and Czech 
Governments under whieh 
Czechoslovakia will regain com¬ 
plete freedom immediately the 
Nazis are driven out. 


FARM SUNDAY 

On May 14 the Church observes 
Rogation Sunday, the centuries- 
old ceremony of intercession 
which was first introduced into 
Britain by Saint Augustine. 

But this year Rogation Sunday 
is of special note, for the 
Churches have agreed to observe 
it also as Farm Sunday. 

Inaugurated last year in recog¬ 
nition of the tremendous part 
which British farming has played 
in the war effort. Farm Sunday 
was held on July 4, in time for 
the summer harvest. 

Hoping that the day “will be 
widely and devoutly kept,” the 
leaders of the Churches have 
declared that “at all times we 
are dependent for the necessities 
of life upon-the gifts of God in 
nature,” but that “man receives' 
the benefit of those gifts only 
so far as he co-operates with God 
by labour.” 

Dr Selbie 

With the passing of the Revd 
W. B. Selbie the Congregational 
Church has lost, one of its 
greatest leaders. Born at Chester¬ 
field on Christmas Eve in 1862, 
William Selbie was educated at 
Manchester Grammar School 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. 
He then studied theology for 
three years at Mansfield College, 
of which he was later to be 
Principal for over 20 years, loved 
by all. 

Author of many fine religious 
works and a wielder of great in¬ 
fluence for many years in Free 
Church affairs. Dr Selbie will be 
remembered as a true man of 
God; and the C N is proud to 
recall that only a few weeks ago 
he was among the distinguished 
men who sent us a message for 
the 'Fouth of Today. 

THINGS SEEN 

An American soldier, conduct¬ 
ing a “class” of London urchins 
in the mysteries of baseball in 
Hyde Park. 

Camellias in bloom in a 
Slough garden at the end of 
April. . ' 


Youth News Reel 


J)URiNG a recent camp 17 Brad¬ 
ford Scouts felled about 20 
' trees in order to clear a bank 
for the farmer. 

In August 1942 Cubs of the 2nd 
Finchley Pack decided to collect 
for the B-P Memorial Fund enough 
farthings to reach, when placed 
edge to edge, round the Pack 
Circle; they have now sent to the 
Fund 2372 farthings (£2 9s 5d). 

To raise money to extend 
their headquarters the Scouts of 
the 11th Newcastle Troop offered 
housewives a comprehensive 
service of domestic aid; they 
cleaned windows, trimmed 
hedges, washed dishes, repaired 
fenees, beat carpets, and did 
many other odd jobs. 

Eleven members of the 1st 
Adswood Scout Ti-oop had a busy 


'time during a week-end camp at 
Alderley Edge, when, apart from 
being instrumental in rescuing 
a girl from a 90-foot shaft in a 
copper mine, they rendered First 
Aid to several people. 

Bromley Scouts have Just assem¬ 
bled their five-hundredth Morrison 
Shelter. ■ . 

The Boys Brigade is to hold 
two Schools for Officers during 
the week August 5 to 12: a 
General Course at Queen’s 
College, Taunton, and a Physical 
Training Course at Wellington, 

A Man’s Job is the title of a 
new leaflet announced by Boys 
Brigade Headquarters, to interest 
“old boys ” in the Services in be¬ 
coming officers of the Brigade 
after the war. > 


The New Shepherd in the Park 


iJ’here’s a new shepherd come to 
Town to look after the fat 
flocks in Hyde Park and Ken¬ 
sington Gardens. A friend of 
the C N bade him Good Morning 
in the late April sunshine a day 
or two after he arrived, and Jill 
and Lass edged gently into the 
conversation. 

They are his two clever dogs, 
black-and-white collies, and they 
both work very hard and very 
well. Their master is John 
Murphy, a handsome young 
Cumberland Irishman from the 
hamlet of High Hesket, near 


Carlisle. He is 25, has been 
a shepherd all his life, comes 
from a family of shepherds, and 
never hankers after any other 
job. 

This is John Murphy’s first 
time in London, where he has 503 
sheep to look after, half-bred 
Scotch, with the longest and 
finest fleece to be seen any¬ 
where; and although he is glad 
to have a look at the great 
capital of the Empire, he is not 
willing, we imagine, to leave his 
lovely Lakeland scene for too 
long an exile. 


America and the Leased Naval Bases 


Jt has been suggested by mem¬ 
bers of the American Con¬ 
gress that the United States 
should not be content with leas¬ 
ing for 99 years the naval bases 
which were leased by the British 
Government to America in ex¬ 
change for 50 old American de¬ 
stroyers presented to the British 
Navy to help it fight the German 
U-boats. 

Last m.onth the Naval Sub¬ 
committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives recommended that im¬ 
mediate action should be taken 
to substitute permanent owner¬ 


ship of' the bases for the lease 
system. Very strong arguments 
were addressed to the Com¬ 
mittee on the subject; for one 
thing it was argued that the 
Navy had already spent over 
£32,000,000 on improving the 
bases, and that further expendi¬ 
ture was needed in the interests 
of American security. 

When attention was called to 
this matter in' the House of 
Commons Mr Churchill declared: 
“There ' is not the slightest 
question of any cession of British 
territory—not the slightest.” 
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CHILDREN AND 
THE ROADS 

ai’e glad to note that in the 
House of Commons the 
Ministry of War Transport has 
announced tht^t a speed limit of 
20 miles'per hour is to be enacted 
in built-up areas and villages 
until such time as children again 
become accustomed to normal 
traffic. Mr Noel Baker, the 
Ministry’s Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary, said he gladly gave this 
promise becaifse children have 
forgotten the Safety First rules. 

: Young children of today have 
never known what really busy 
roads are like, and when the war 
is over they will have to face the 
hurly-burly of peacetime trans¬ 
port and motoring. Sir William 
Davison suggested that the 
Board of Education should 
arrange for talks in schools on 
road sense, and Mr Noel Baker 
replied that Board offlcials at¬ 
tended meetings of the Road 
Safety Committee and were 
greatly helping. 

REBUILDING OUR 
BOMBED CITIES 

The'House of Commons has 
rejected a Bill promoted by the 
city of Hull asking for powers to 
rebuild and reconstruct that city. 

The Bill was rejected, not 
because Parliament disagreed 
with the desire of Hull to get on 
\vith its' work df reconstruction, 
but because it was felt that there 
ought to be national legislation 
'on the subject. ■ Mr W. S. 
Morrison,'the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, promised, 
that the Government would 
present legislation on the subject 
to Parliament shortly, in time, he 
hoped, to enable the Bill to be 
passed this session. The measure 
would confer powers to enable 
bombed cities to be reconstructed 
as soon as building could be re¬ 
sumed, and a- limit would be set 
to the price of land required. 

A CRIPPLE TO THE 
RESCUE 

A man the other day hurried 
out of his house, threw away a 
crutch which he had to use 
because he had lost a leg, and 
dived into a canal to rescue a , 
soldier who was in danger of 
drowning. 

The re.scuer was Mr J. T. Davies, 
of Chester, who, in recognition of 
his brave act, has been presented 
with a medal, a certificate, and 
forty shillings. 

THE AIR BUS 

Sir Roy Fedden, the chairman 
of the Ministry of Aircraft Pro¬ 
duction Committee on Research 
and Education, has been speak¬ 
ing of the need for international 
:ivil control of aircraft with a 
oermanent centralised organisa¬ 
tion to help and regulate the 
framing of international rules. 

Sir Roy also looks forw'ard to 
the operation of moderate-sizefi 
air liners between the important 
towns of the country, resembling 
a long-distance bus service. 

. He criticises the suggestion 
that after the war we should im¬ 
mediately employ American civil 
aircraft. Rather we should use 
modifications of our own mili¬ 
tary types and pass to now de¬ 
signs as soon as possible. 

Sir Roy added that during the 
first five years we might concen¬ 
trate on a few types of moderate 
size while we did the , research 
necessar.y for entirely new types. 


A tug-of-war without a rope at a training ground in London for air-crews 


HEALTHY WALES 

, The Welsh National Memo¬ 
rial Association has been con¬ 
ducting an examination of the 
Welsh population by its mobile 
X-ray unit. 

During the first mcnth.’s tour, 
largely in the mining valleys, 
only 47 out of 2419 persons were 
' found to have abnormal lung 
conditions. Of these 47, only 15 
were diagnosed as suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
X-ray unit was installed in a 
converted bus and can deal with 
500 persons a day. 

MULLETS IN PONDS 

It is reported from America 
that scientists studying fresh and 
salt-water fish have established 
the important fact that mullet, 
normally a salt-water fish, can 
thrive and still show an amaz¬ 
ingly high degree of reproduction 
In fresh-water ponds. 

FRONT LINE CHURCH 

A dug-out church in Italy, con¬ 
structed and equipped by 
soldiers near the front, has been 
described in the following letter 
by the Revd G. Key; a chaplain 
in the Forces. 

“After digging a hole a little 
more than six feet deep, ten feet 
wide, and twenty feet in length, 
we felled some trees and used 
them for the roof. We lined the 
walls inside with, sandbags, and 
also laid two layers of sandbags 
: on the roof, and a good thickness 
of loose sand. 

“The sappers made a lovely 
altar. The gunners contributed 
some empty shell cases, which 
our workshops made into candle-, 
sticks and flower vases. Tlie 
R A S C provided two oil lamps 
and a car battery, and installed 
hidden lighting for the altar. 

“ The snag now is that my 
other companies are each want¬ 
ing a church on their location.s.” 


AMERICA’S ARMED 
NEGROES 

According to Mr H. L. Stimson, 
the United States War Secretary, 
the number of Negroes in the 
American army will soon exceed 
ten per cent of the whole. Before 
long, he says, the Negro per¬ 
sonnel ' will exceed 700,000 as 
compared with 6,200,000 whites. 

Half of the Negroes are al¬ 
ready serving overseas, Mr Stim- 
Eon added, and about a third 
are combat or support troops. 

FLOATING AERODROMES 

The test of experience has 
cleared up the pre-war doubts as 
to the value of aircraft carriers. 

Both east and west they have 
been found extremely valuable. 
In the Pacific they are regarded 
as the spearhead of. the west¬ 
ward drive. Rear-Admiral De¬ 
witt Ramsay states that the 
United States Navy, through the 
concentration of aircraft car¬ 
riers in large numbers, can now 
bring overwhelming air power 
against small but strategically 
important island objectives. He 
adds that the United . States 
Nav.v will have 100 aircraft 
carriers by the end of 1944. 

A PLANETARIUM 
FOR GLASGOW? 

At the Jubilee celebrations of 
the Scottish branch of the 
British Astronomical Associa¬ 
tion, held in Glasgow recently. 
Professor E. T. Whittaker stated 
that astronomy was a branch of 
science which attracted more 
amateurs than any other, and 
revealed that an amateur astro¬ 
nomer had given £30,000 to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh for 
the advancement of astronomy. 

It was suggested that the 
money should be used to found a 
planetarium in Glasgow. 


U-BOAT LOSSES 

A very clear and helpful state¬ 
ment by Rear-Admiral Francis 
Low, Chief of Staff of the Ameri¬ 
can Tenth Group, tells us of the 
continued success of the attack 
on U-boats. 

He says that the Gerrnan sub¬ 
marine today is sinking less than 
one-half of one per cent of the 
ships being convoyed across the 
Atlantic by the United Nations. 
According to the latest figures, 
the Germans are now losing a 
ratio of more than one sub¬ 
marine for each Allied merchant 
vessel they sink. 

SCHOOL SHOPPERS 

At boarding schools there, is 
such a shortage of domestic staff 
that in many of them a rota of 
daily help from the boarders is 
now in operation. The boys.make 
their own beds, serve meais, do 
the washing-up, and in some 
schools make, themselves respon¬ 
sible for the week-end shopping. 

SIMPLY MAURITIUS 

Mauritius, swept by a tornado, 
has been again in the news, with 
consequent ■ protests from its 
English-speaking friends and 
residents. For certain of our 
newspapers persistently describe 
it as The Mauritius, which it 
never was. 

The island was named 
Mauritius by the Dutch. ' in 
honour of their Prince Maurice. 
It became The Isle of France 
during its possession by the 
French, from whom we captured 
it in 1810, and restored the 
Dutch name. Andrew Lang 
once wrote of it as The Mauritius 
and, reproved by Mauritians,- re¬ 
plied that it was “ a way that we 
have. ’’ The islanders retorted 
that such is a way that we ought 
not to have. When we speak of 
Madagascar we do not say The 
Madagascar. “ Mauritius, simple 
Mauritius,” say the islanders, 
who detest the superfluous The. 


Universal carriers moving off en masse at a depot of 
the Royal Canadian Army Ordnance Corps in Britain 


WOOD HARD AS 
STEEL 

J^ngineer’s . of , the ' Dupont 
Chemical Company of Dela¬ 
ware claim to have discovered 
a method of treating wood which 
changes it into a material so 
tough that it takes longer to cut 
through it with an oxy-acetylene 
lamp than it does to cut through 
a steel sheet of the same thick¬ 
ness. . 

.The process consists of steep¬ 
ing wood in a bath formed by a 
compound of formaldehyde and 
urea, which makes the wood 
resistant to heat,'moisture, and 
many forms of chemical action. 
Any soft wood can be changed 
into- a material harder than 
. ebony, and in an almost endless 
variety of colour. By the new 
process can be obtained material 
for floors that cannot rot; furni¬ 
ture that cannot be scratched, 
boats that will not leak, and valu¬ 
able' agricultural appliances. 
The cost is said to be 31 to 
41 cents per foot of board. 

FOR OUR FIGHTING 
MEN’S FAMILIES 

From the beginning of this 
month £50,000,000 more a year 
will be paid to the three Services 
to assist men with families. 
This is how these additional pay¬ 
ments affect the Army. . ■ 

An increase will be made in the 
minimum allowance for the wife 
of a Serviceman with one or more 
children. 

ffhe minimum allowance for a 
mother is raised from 25s to 35s, 
and 12s 6d will be paid for each 
child. 'War widows who are 
mothers will have their pensions 
increased from 26s 8d to 32s 6’d, 
while Us will be paid for each 
cliild. 

A soldier’s wife with three 
children will, therefore, receive 
72s 6d instead of 50s 6d, while a 
widow with three children will 
receive 65s 6d instead of 52s 2d. 

LANDING ON 
SKYSCRAPERS 

It was disclosed In America re¬ 
cently that .helicopter landing 
ports are to be built on many of 
Manhattan’s skyscrapers after 
the war. 

This great step forward in 
Civil Aviation will take suburban 
dwellers right over the congested 
streets to the shops. It will not 
be long before these “air buses ” 
will be carrying 10 to 14 pas¬ 
sengers. 

DEFENDING THE BADGER 

Mr H. Metcalfe of Kingston, 
near T-aunten, has written to 
The Times to defend the badger 
from those who -yvould class it 
with the- rabbit as a pest. In 
fact, he says, the badger attacks 
the rabbit all night and ^ at all 
times of the year. He digs down 
on the rabbit and destroys a 
whole 'nest of young rabbits at a 
time. We have no more useful 
rabbit catcher, and in their own 
interests farmers should not 
allow them to ‘be destroyed. Yet, 
he declares, pest officers, when 
calling at farms to see that all 
rabbits are destroyed, are sug¬ 
gesting that the badger should 
also be cleared out. 

It should be added that the 
common badger, although nearly 
three feet in length, is harmless 
and inoffensive. Although little 
know'n because. it is shy, the 
badger is not really scarce. 
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What of War Factories? 


IDENTITY CARDS 

|t is a pity that so many persons, 

old and young, fail to sign States Secretary of the Interior. 


■yHE important matter of what Mr Ickes further suggests that 
to do with war factories the ownership and control should 
after the war has been raised by be vested in the men and women 
Mr Harold Ickcs, the United w'ho have served in the armed 

forces, and continues ; . 


their identity .cards. Thus at 
Dunfermline the other day no 
fewer than 134 . persons were 
charged \vith leaving their cards 
unsigned. It should be remem¬ 
bered that in times like these the 
identity card is a protection to 
all people of good will. 

In fact, there are many reasons 
in favour of continuing the use of 
identity cards in time of peace. 

35,000 Miles in 60 
Dcivs 

^ or are wo going to see to it 

Y^n.^T flying can enable a man that the tremendous productive undcitaknigs set up to make 
to do in inspecting the potential is used to further the munitions ? Such assets arc of 
A ot the American 

sj'stem of private enterprise ? ” 

A Right-IVlinded Bird 


He pointed out that after the 
last war some of the factories 
which were owned by the Ameri¬ 
can Government were sold to 
the highest bidder at a fraction 
of their cost, while others were 
retained for military purposes, 
and many were abandoned. But 
now there is a far greater 
problem and Mr Ickes asks 
what is to be done about it. 
“ Are we going to abandon the 
war plant, or to .sell it at a 
fraction of the cost,” he asks. 


Tliese are the people who will be 
interested in iiiaxiniuni production 
and maximuiii eiiiploynient, and we 
should be giving to each of them a 
share of the ownership and control 
of a giant segment of American 
industry, giving them a stake in the 
future of the Democratic economy 
of America which they are fighting to 
preserve. It would be the most 
appropriate and the most beneficial 
form of a bonus payment to then!. 

The same problem, of course, 
r will arise here. What is to 
• become of the British war 


fvorld is illustrated by the recent 
tour of Lord Knollys, Chairman 
of British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, who arrived in 
London the other day after 
having completed a tour, of 'p'nE cheese ration having been 


inspection which covered airway 
routes and stations in Egypt, 
the Middle East, and India. 

Lord Knollys also flew to the 
Antipodes, and, having visited 
Australia and New Zealand, 
then on to Canada, - returned 
to England from Montreal in a 
direct flight by the Atlantic 
ferry service, thus completing 
a tour round the world in 60 days, 
covering 35,000 miles ! 

Here, is the aeroplane at its 
best and when Man has learned 
to use this great gift as Wilbur 
Wright hoped it would be used, 
it can only lead to a, better 
understanding between nation 
and nation, race and race. 

© 

INFECTIOUS 

Jx seems that good deeds as well 
as diseases are infectious. 

Quite recently a nameless, 
woman' walked into a Red Cross 
shop at Stroud in Gloucester¬ 
shire and handed over £ioo, 
half a legacy which had come to 
her. Someone else hearing of this 
gave another ;£ioo ; and a third 
person, prompted by her example, 
gave a valuable ring. 

And we feel sure that the Red 
Cross can deal with this type of' 
complaint as efficiently as with 
others less agreeable. 


reduced, for non-priority 
consumers, to two ounces each 
per week, the thought- arises 
that there is one bird we may 
invite without any misgivings 
to our rationed bird-tables. This 
is that gentle beauty of our 
countryside which all day long 
proclaims its fitness for the 
crisis. It is the delightful yel- 
lowhammer, which from sunrise 
to sunset sings its modest song, 
“ A little piece of bread and no 
cheese ! ” 

If human guests were as 
e.xplicit when accepting invi¬ 
tations, ho\v pleasantly the 
responsibilities of entertainment 
would be modified ! 

Remember the Rose 

TAespite war difficulties the 
National Rose .Society has 
performed the useful service of 
producing its Year Book. 

Who will deny that the 
Society, in encouraging us to 
cherish the great gift of the rose, 
helps us by sustaining the human 
spirit to maintain the sanity and 
philosophy never more necessary 
than in time of war ? 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Courage is a beacon 'whose 
light is fed by unselfishness. 


Under the Editor's Table 

^ MiLLiON.viRE says he is bored 
with finance. But it has 
brought him plenty of interest. 
0 

fjVRRENT needs - must- be met. 
By all electric houses. 

0 


There will be a big develop¬ 
ment in television. We 
must wait and see, 

, 0 ' 

^ MOBILE laundry is touring 
London. The leorkers all 
get along 'well together, 

■ to Know a vital link 

]\Jen -want to know ' /^r v between wages 

how to make and prices. Supplied, 

razor blades last. we suppose, by the 

Grow beards. chain stores. 


0 I/ 0 

JT is said of a pro- A ' lecturer’s re- 

rninent MP that , marks were full 

there are no frills in ' W of intricate passages, 

his speech. But per- M rOSe-grOWers have His audience soon 
haps «■ few hems. thorny problems found the ivay out. 


the greatest importance, and 
they can be put to many uses. 
© 

Life’s Little Troubles 

IYJarvellous is the cheerfulness 
with which our sturdy- 
hearted folk have endured the 
dangers and trials of this war. 
But they are equally cheerful 
about the little troubles, and 
these are not so easy to bear. 
Grave peril and afflictimi sum¬ 
mon from the stout heart an 
immediate response of stead¬ 
fastness and determination ; but 
the smaller worries and diffi¬ 
culties have a tendency to nag 
—and then annoy. 

Half a million watches and 
clocks, out of order, with no 
hope .of immediate repair; a 
great shortage of new watches 
and clocks, with little hope of 
early supply ; alarm-clocks as 
' rare and precious as jewels ; 
three months to wait if spec¬ 
tacles arc broken ; days and 
days to wait for thp plumber 
when pipes go wrong; another 
long wait when shoes need 
mending. 

These are the little troubles 
... but how big they seem 
after a time ! It behoves us to 
remember that he also serves 
who only stands and waits—if 
he waits'with a smile. 

© 

Gilding the Lily? 

'T’here is always something 
which well repays a visit 
to Kew Gardens. Lately we have 
admired the flowering shrubs 
and trees ■\vhich have been 
making such a bra've display 
out of doors, while indoors we 
enjoyed the rare sight for this 
country of bananas taking shape 
and oranges hanging from the 
bough and multi-coloured orchids 
in fine array. 

But in the Succulent House we 
found a jarring note, for the 
vandals had left their qiarks. 
On a huge cactus they had 
scratched their initials, in spite 
of the notices which ask visitors 
not to touch the plants. , 

This form of egotism is in very 
bad taste; but, after all, perhaps 
they are just ignorant and have 
the impression that they are 
gilding the lily! 



The Children’s 


Take Off 

A striking picture, in the Royal Acaefemy Exhibition, 
of the R A F in action, painted by Dame Laura Knight 
for the Nation’s War Records. See page 6 

Copyright reserved for .irtist or owner by The Roy.'ll Academy Illustrated 


Other Men’s Flowers 


jpiELD-MARSHAL 'Vlscount 'Wavelh 
Viceroy of India, is known 
and honoured as a great and skilled 
soldier. 'We all remember how 
cheered we were by his magnifi¬ 
cent victories in Libya in the 
early part of the war. Now he 
has shown us another side of his 
nature, his love of poetry. He 
has compiled an anthology 
which he has called Other Men’s 
Flowers (Cape 10s 6d). The title 
is based on the words of Mon¬ 
taigne ; “ I Rave gathered a 

posie of other men’s flowers, and 
nothing but the thread that 
binds them is my own.” 

Lord VVavell has always been a 
keen reader of poetry; and he 
has set down in his anthology 
the poems that he has learnt by 
heart. When we look through 
the long list of poems-that, he 
has collected we can' only be 
amazed at his truly prodigious 
memory. “My experience,”, he 
.writes, “is that one can never 
properly appreciate a poem 
until one has got it by heart: 
memory stumbles over a word or 
a line, and so wonders why the 


poet wrote it so, and then savours 
it slowly that its meaning and 
relish may stay.” 

Lord Wavell tells us that he 
recites poetry aloud when he is 
riding a horse or driving a car 
alone. He even quotes poetry 
to his aides-de-camp, who have 
to listen politely. “That,” says 
the Field-Marshal, “is a privilege 
of a Commander-in-Chief; my 
wife and daughters have firmly 
cured me of the habit as far as 
they are concenied. ” Included in 
this anthology is a poem London 
Under Bombardment, by Greta 
Briggs, which Lord 'Wavell com¬ 
mitted to memory while flying in 
a bomber from Cairo to Barce, in 
Cyrenaica, to deal with one of 
Rommel’s counter-attacks. 

The anthology is divided into 
nine sections, which include 
poems about fighting, the call of 
the wild, music, magic and 
mystery, -love, and humorous 
pieces. The last poem in this 
delightful volume - is by Lord 
Wavell himself, and is entitled 
The Sonnet for the Madonna of 
the Cherries. 


Royal Navy on the Sea of Galilee 


People on the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee have for the first 
time seen the White Ensign of 
the Royal Navy Seating from the 
stern of a vessel there. The 
name of -the neat little vessel 
which daily chugs round the Jake 
is the Eagle. She was taken 
there over the Palestine Hills and 
through Nazareth to Tiberias to 
become ■ part of the patrolling 
flotilla of the port in the marine 
division of the Palestine Police, 
which keeps law and order round 
all the shores of the Holy Land. 

The sailors who form the com¬ 
plement of the Eagle serve under 


a petty officer who. was formerly 
in the Grenadier Guards, and 
has been in the Palestine Poliee 
for over six years. They have 
the distinction of being both 
policemen and naval ratings! 

The main duties of the flo¬ 
tilla are to maintain an anti¬ 
smuggling patrol and to protect 
Galilean fishermen. During the 
Syrian campaign, however, H M S 
Eagle, was armed with machine- 
guns and lay in wait for pos¬ 
sible action against the enemy. 
She is just another example of 
the phrase, “Join the Navy and 
See the World.” 
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Newspaper 


The Chancellor Looks 
TO THE Future 

Commenting ill a recent CN on last year’s record revenue, 
we said that it was' unlikely that there would be rnueh in¬ 
creased taxation in the new budget, and that we must not expect- 
taxation to be decreased. 


May 13. 1944 



This view was confirmed by 
Sir John Anderson, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the E.xchequer, when he 
produced the Budget for 1944-45. 
No new taxes are to be imposed, 
while the only change in exist¬ 
ing taxes is an adjustment of 
excess profits tax standards, 
which will benefit some 30,000 
small firms and cost the Exche¬ 
quer £12,500,000 in a full year. 

The Chancellor estimates that 
the taxes will yield £3101,800,000, 
or £2835,599,000 less than the 
estimated expenditure, which 
deficit is to be covered by bor¬ 
rowing. 

Sir John’s frank and forcible 
speech was concerned not alone 
with national income and ex¬ 
penditure in the coming finan¬ 
cial year, but with the position 
which our people and our Gov¬ 
ernment will have to face when, 
the war at last ended, the prob¬ 
lems of peace have to be solved. 
The first world ' war gravely 
. affected our oversea trade and 
we had not recovered from its 
effects when the present war 
began. There w’as still enough 
coming in from oversea invest¬ 
ments and our exports of goods 
and services to enable us to pay 
for the imports we needed, but 
when this war ends we shall no 
longer be able to rely on paying 
for our imports from oversea 
investment income. 

“ Hence,” he declared, “ the 
need for increasing our exports. 
If we are to avoid a.drastic cur-, 
tailment in our imports, such as 
might threaten our standard of 
life and gravely prejudice our 
prospects of full employment, we 
shall be compelled to increase 
our exports. That will be a 
matter of life or death for us.” 

The Government, as the 
Chancellor said, cannot make 
export trade, but it can try to 
create conditions in which export 
trade could flourish. 

‘ “The plans my colleagues and 
I are preparing for post-war 
daj s,” he went on, “ are based on 
the assumption that we shall be 
in a position to import raw 
materials for active employment 
and sufficient food to maintain 
a standard at least a little better 
than we' enjoy now.” 

We have to face what Sir 
John called “sombre facts,” and 


he reminded the House that, in 
this war we had parted with 
£1000,000,000 of oversea invest¬ 
ments, and had incurred over¬ 
sea liabilities amounting to a, 
further £2000,000,000. But he 
declared his confidence that the 
efforts of our manufacturers, 
merchants, and shipowners 
would be successful. The same 
drive has to be applied to the 
export trade that has been given 
to the problems of the war. Sir 
John said plainly that the 
Government would have to give 
priority to the export trade, 
which meant a shortage of goods 
in the home market. We could 
not indulge in exaggerated hopes 
for an early lightening of post¬ 
war burdens. The general bur¬ 
den of taxation would have to 
remain high for some time after 
, the war, and savings would have 
to continue at a high level. 
Unless purchasing power was 
kept within reasonable bounds 
We should get a runaway rise in 
prices and a feverish boom lead¬ 
ing to disillusion and bitterness. 

Last month, in an article 
called Making Taxes Fairer, we 
stressed the need for fair allow¬ 
ances for such matters as wear 
and tear of plant, for plant and 
material that has to be discarded 
because out of date, and for 
capital spent experimentally in 
development. 

This policy has been adopted 
' by the Chancellor to affect busi¬ 
ness in many important details 
after the war. Thus, firms ac¬ 
quiring new plant will be en¬ 
titled to an allowance of 20 per 
cent off the cost in calculating 
profit for income tax. The costs 
of new factory buildings will be 
written off over a period of 50 
years. Expenditure on research 
will be allowed for over a period 
of five years as a reduction from 
profits. Cheap credit is to be 
provided for agriculture. 

The Chancellor also referred 
to the high cost of subsidising 
food, which now costs nearly 
£200,000,000 a year. While the 
policy is to be continued it is to 
be limited so that prices and 
wages should be kept in step, 
and inflation avoided. He as¬ 
sured the House that he-was very 
fully alive to the effect of any 
change in the cost of living on 
our poorest people. 


A Scheme For International Airways 


Jn a pamphlet, Wings for 
Peace, the Labour Party has 
declared for an international air 
, transport company which should 
own, operate, and even build its 
own machines, have a virtual 
monopoly of all world trunk 
routes, and be subject in political 
matters only to the General 
International Organisation for 
Peace proposed at the Moscow 
Conference. The airline, how¬ 
ever, should be, allowed a free 
hand in its organisation and 
operation. It should own all 
■ the aerodromes, flying-boat bases, 
and other facilities necessary for 
its services, and employ both 
aircrews and ground staff. 

The first essential for this 
plan, the report says, requires 
that all nations should recognise' 


the Fi’eedom of the Air and 
surrender their claims to Sove¬ 
reignty of the Air above their 
own soil, for this alone will 
ensure that the peace of the 
world will not be endangered by 
national self-interest and dire 
competition in air transport. 

Realising that this ideal cannot 
be attained all at once, the Party 
suggest for the meantime a 
system of Regional Air Unions 
• and the formation of a British 
Commonwealth Air Company, 
owned, controlled, and operated 
by the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ments. 

Wings for Peace certainly 
'reveals that spirit of inter¬ 
national co-operation in which 
many Britishers are viewing the 
prospects of a world at peace. 


Ode to the Cuckoo 


Halcyon Days 

•yiiE spring is now.complctc. The 
. winds have done their work. 
The shaken air, well-tempered 
and equalised, has subsided; 
the genial rains, however thicldy 
they may come, do not saturate 
the ground beyond the power of 
the sun to dry it up again. There 
are clear crystal mornings ; noons 
of blue sky and white cloud ; 
nights in w'hich the growing 
moon seems to lie looking at the 
stars, like a young shepherdess at 
her flock. Leigh Hunt 

HAIL, BOUNTEOUS 
MAY 

hjow the bright morning star, 
day’s harbinger. 

Comes dancing from the east, 
and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her 
green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale 
primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May 1 that dost 
inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm 
desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy 
dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy 
blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our 
early song. 

And welcome thee and wish thee 
long. John Milton 


J-Jail, beauteous stranger of the 
grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs- thy rural 
seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the 
green. 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy 
path. 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful vusitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 

And hear the sound of music 
sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The schoolbojr, wandering 
through the wood 


To pull the primrope gay. 

Starts, the new voice of spring to 
hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the 
bloom. 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale. 

An annual guest in other lands. 
Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever 
green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 
No winter in thy year ! 

Oh, could I fly, I’d fly with thee ! 
We’d make, with joyful wung. 
Our anrtual visit o’er the globe. 
Companions of the spring. 

Michael Bnice . 


Towards a Nobler Future 


It is For Us to Do 

Tt is for every one of us to hold 
fast to Parliament and make 
it strong, to purge it of its 
weaknesses, to increase its effici¬ 
ency, to keep small men out and 
put great, men in, whatever they 
believe, if only they arc true' to 
the highest within them, pursu¬ 
ing the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and believing that 
all other things shall be added 
unto us. Arthur Mea 

WHEN DAY IS DONE 

It is the hour when from the 
boughs 

The nightingale’s high note is 
heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered 
■word ; 

And gentle winds, and waters 
near. 

Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly 
wet, '■ 

And in the sky the stars are met. 
And on the wave is deeper blue. 
And on the leaf a browner hue. 
And in the heaven that clear 
obscure. 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
^Vhich follow's the decline of day. 
As. twilight melts beneath the 
moon away. Lord Byron 

For My Country and Freedom 

T IFE, for my country and the 
cause of freedom. 

Is but a trifle for a ■worm to part 
with: 

And, if preserved in so great a 
contest. 

Life is redoubled. 

Nathaniel Niles 


■yoDAY on all sides the need 
for far-reaching measures, 
of local and national planning 
is increasingly claiming the at¬ 
tention of reformers. Buildings 
which seemed destined to endure 
for generations have crumbled 
to ruin in a night, and the war 
has wrought other and more 
grievous wreckage than this in 
the lives of men. But evil 
things have disappeared along 
with so much that was good, 
and the task of reconstruction 
whiclu the nation perforce must 

EVENING PRAYER 

G ood Lord, to thee I bow my 
head; 

Protect mo helpless in my 
bed; 

May no ill dream disturb the 
night. 

Nor sinful thought 'my soul 
affright; 

And sacred sleep enfold me 
round. 

As with a guardian-angel’s 
wings, 

Front every earthly sight and 
sound ; 

While tranquil influence, like 
the dew 

Upon thine outer world of 
things. 

Prepares a morning fresh and 
new. William Allingham 


face carries, with it a great 
opportunity. If we can bring 
to that task the spirit of com¬ 
radeship and willing sacrifice 
which has sustained our people 
in the darkest days of danger, 
there may yet come into being 
a nobler and better country 
than we knew of old,' in which 
the possibilities of growth of 
body, mind, and spirit may bo 
shared in fellow'ship by every 
home. T. Edmund Harvey, intro¬ 
ducing The School Base, 
by J, H. Whitehouse. 

Give Me a Book and a Nook 

yiVE me a book and a nook 
Far away from the g'litter 
and strife ; 

Give me a staff and a crook. 

The calm and the sw'eetncss of 
life : 

Yain w'orld, let me .reign in my 
nook. 

King of this kingdom, my 
book, 

A region by fashion forsoolc ; 
Pass on, ye lean gamblers for 
glory. 

Nor mar the sweet tune of my 
story! William Freeland 

GREAT CONQUEROR 

'ITe is twice a conqueror wlio 
I conquers himself in the mo¬ 
ment of victory. Publius Synts 






mm.- ■- • ■ 

THIS ENGLAND 


The moated stateliness of 
Bodiam Castle, in Sussex 
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Preserving Sicily’s 
Treasures 

"V^HAT borough councils and other authorities are doing for 
^ blitzed homes and buildings in England is also being 
done, in romantic circumstances, by the Allied Sub-Commission 
for Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives, for churches and 
historic buildings in the war-stricken cities of age-old Sicily. 


The work is. conditioned, as is 
ours at home, by shortage of 
men; money, and materials; but 
efficiency, good will, and , in¬ 
genuity , are effecting results 
that savour of workaday magic. 
They are restoring where they 
can, preserving against Time 
and the elements where restora¬ 
tion is at present impossible. ' 

Prom the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion we learn of the work in 
progress at the historic city of 
Syracuse (home of the wonder¬ 
working Archimedes), at Palermo, • 
once the island’s capital, and 
other centres. There, healing 
hands are dressing the war- 
wounds of national monuments, 
of churches, of palaces,, and 
museums. For a national monu¬ 
ment a municipality may find 
funds; for a church a religious 
order may contribute, or a parish 
priest may coax help from his 
parishioners; where no such 
assistance is forthcoming, the 
Allied' Financial Agency lends 
the money, which the Italian 
Government v/ill one day repay. 

Sometimes it is but possible to 
throw a covering over the roof 
of a church or other building 
housing treasures, as in the , case 
of a femous old church and an 
equally notable palace at Syra¬ 
cuse ;• sometimes a roof, or wall, 
or a superstructure is patched 
and stayed, so that the building 
is at least rendered watertight. 
Or, as in the case of the re¬ 


nowned church of St Maria della 
Catena at Palermo, dangerous 
walls are taken down piecemeal, 
with every, stone numbered for 
re-erection ■ in a happier hour. 
Syracuse has so far seen its 
museum, with five of its 
churches, and as many of its 
ancient palaces, made as sound 
as present circumstances permit. 
Palermo has over 50 churches, a 
museum, and three palaces 
repaired, or scheduled for repair, 
in the same manner and measure. 

Nothing could be more ex¬ 
citing to the scholars super¬ 
intending the work than the 
collecting • of books and manu¬ 
scripts scattered from ancient 
libraries by the hand of war, or 
the no less ungentle hand of the 
pillager. Some of the royal 
archives of La Gancia monastery 
at Palermo were found to have 
been taken away to shops, where 
irreplaceable pages were being 
used as wrapping-paper. Others, 
stolen and. carried off, were re¬ 
covered at the town of Alcamo. 

Some of the literary riches 
are gone for ever, but workers in 
this field feel that any moment 
they may unearth a treasure 
long lost, something that even 
the Sicilian scholars had failed 
to appraise at its real worth. 
But the main thing that counts 
is material restoration, as best it 
may be wrought, of buildings, 
sacred and secular, that all the 
travelling v/orld holds dear. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

A Prize-winning Pet 


rpHERfi was to be an animal 
show at Bobby’s school, 
and for the boy who' brought 
the. most interesting, and un¬ 
common pet animal there 
was a prize of ten shillings. 

Bobby wanted so much to win 
the prize. He 
had a white 
terrier named 
Jim, who was 
like dozens of 
other white 
terriers; and 
a tabby cat 
named T i m, 
who was iin-, 
common be¬ 
cause he had 
lost half of 
one ear in a 
■fight: but you couldn't pos¬ 
sibly call either of these shoia 
animals. 

“Oh, dear! If only Jane 
hadn’t gone and lost herself,” 
sighed Bobby. “ She would 
have done splendidly. She 
was a most uncommon pet.” 

“Yes, Jane w'ould have 
been a lovely animal to take, ” 
said Bobby’s sister Joan. “I 
don’t think many people have 
pet hedgehogs.” . 

Jane was a large hedgehog 
who had lived in Bobby’s 
garden for months, and 
become so .tame that she 
came twice a day to be fed. 
• ’Then one day she had en¬ 


tirely disappeared and hadn’t 
been seen since. 

But the very next morning 
father got up early to do 
some gardening, and suddenly 
he called, “Look out of the 
window, children. ” 



Everyone tumbled out cf 
bed, and ran to the windows, 
and saw a delightful sight- 
jane, waddling across the 
lawn, followed by five fine, 
rather prickly babies! 

She went straight to the 
place where Bobby had always 
fed her; and when he ran 
down to her with milk she 
drank every drop, and - then 
marched her family off to 
her old quarters in the straw¬ 
berry-beds. 

Jane went to the show, and, 
of course, she won the prize 
for Bobby, though the babies 
were so shy they rolled them¬ 
selves up into tight little balls. 


This Year’s 
Academy 

J)AME Laura Knight again has 
■ painted what will surely be 
the most popular picture in this 
year’s Royal Academy. The 
position of honour is given to 
her Bomber Construction, the 
largest painting in watercolours 
w'e have ever seen. , It reveals 
the serious concentration . of - 
Britain’s war-workers in their 
construction ‘ of our biggest 
planes. 

' Very serious, too. are the four 
young men in Take Off, Dame 
Laura’s other big picture for the 
Nation’s War Records in the 
same gallery. She has in vivid 
colour and strong modelling 
caught one of those tense 
moments which have become a 
commonplace in our ali-fields, 
and has put on record for all 
time its real significance. ■ For 
the aeroplane in flight the 
visitor should look for the pic¬ 
tures by W. T. Monhington, 
-Whose skilful' cloud patterns 
make them very attractive. 

The portraits this year have, 
we think, more popular interest 
than usual, and that of General 
Montgomery by Augustus John 
is a revelation of the austerity 
of Monty’s character.. while the 
blue eyes are those of a true 
Crusader. 

The new president, A. J. Mun- 
nings, shows his intei’est in 
othCT subjects than horses. The 
White Canoe being a harmony 
in delicate colouring. His study 
of dogs feeding will, however, ap¬ 
peal more to boys and girls. 

Londoners will not see much 
cf our beautiful countryside this 
summer, but they can catch a 
deep br-eath of it in the-piany 
lovely landscapes at Burlington 
House. Two Herefordshire land¬ 
scapes are by Trevor Makinson. 
a 17-year-old pupil of Dame 
Laura Knight. 

The Cost of 
Modern War 

Some idea of the Herculean 
task and the enormous ex¬ 
penditure involved in equipping 
a modern ai’my has been given 
by Mr Joseph D. Keenan, vice- 
chairman of the U S War Pro¬ 
duction Board. 

In the last war, he declared, 
there was one piece of artillery 
for every 1100 men; today there 
is one for every 46. To transport 
overseas the equipment alone of 
one armoured division, at least 
fifteen 10,000-ton Liberty ships 
are needed; and the USA has 
already shipped more supplies to 
North Africa than she shipped 
•to France and Great Britain 
during the whole of the time she 
was'fighting in the last war. Of 
every 100 rifles sent to combat 
zones 60 have to be replaced 
annually; and 85 of every 100 
machine-guns. 

One ton of petrol is needed" to 
keep a Fortress in the air for 
one hour; and it has been esti¬ 
mated that the destruction of a 
single German aircraft demands 
£ 10 , 000 . 

Further, an American statis¬ 
tician has calculated that the 
cost of killing an enemy soldier 
has risen from 3s 9d in the days 
of Caesar to £12,500 in this war. 

These figures reveal the appal¬ 
ling waste of money, labour, and 
materials in modernWarfai’c. If 
civilisation is to survive it is 
imperative that the nations of 
the world build up' a sure way 
to prevent it happening again. 
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Where to Look For 




Nepturie 


'T’he remote world of Neptune is now well placed for. telescopic 
observation in the evening, writes the G N Astronomer, 
passing due south between 10 and 11 o’clock. He is then at 
his highest altitude arid is alriiost rriidway between the horizon 
and overhead, but in view of .the< lingering twilight^ the',later 
Neptune is sought the better. . 


Neptune’s present position rela¬ 
tive to the chief stars of the 
great'constellation of Virgo, the 
Virgin, is shown by the X on the 
star-map, for Neptune , is . in- - 
visible to the unaided ey'fe. The 
stars of Virgo ate spread over a 
wide belt of the southern sky at 
the present time, but only the 
right, or western, half is shown 
on the star-map. These, however, 
should be readily identified by 
their rectangular arrangement as 
indicated, though they are of only 
third and fourth magnitude. Nep¬ 
tune appears of only 7.8 magni¬ 
tude. and so good field-glasses will 
be needed to reveal him on a 
clear and dark night, when Nep¬ 
tune may be glimpsed as a very 
faint star only just perceptible. 

To find Neptune it is necessary 
to know just where to look, and 
even then he is not easily identi¬ 
fied among similar-looking faint 
stars. The surest way is to take 
note by means of a sketch of their 
position relative to each other, 
and then, a week or two later; 
take note again and see which 
one has moved; the one that has 
is Neptune. The precise locality 
at which to direct the glasses is 
indicated by the broken circle on 
the star-map, the area of the 
circle representing approximately 
the field-of-view of the field- 
glasses. but not prismatic binocu¬ 
lars which are likely to show less. 
The star Eta, which is easily 
found, will be a good guide to 
Neptune’s present position. 

It is the enormous distance of 
Neptune that accounts for his 
faintness. ■ Were he as near as 
our Moon we should see a great 
greenish and, doubtless, cloud- 
belted sphere, over fifteen times 
greater in width than our Moon 
appears to us. Neptune is at pre¬ 
sent about 2785,000,000 miies 
away, and a telescope of at least 
5 inches aperture is needed to 
show his faint disc, while even 
the most powerful telescopes will 
show no details on him owing to 
the vast span of space his re¬ 
flected sunlight has had to travel 
over, and which has taken 4 
hours and 45 minutes to get to us. 


and as long again to reach Nep¬ 
tune from the Sun. So much is 
lest in that vast journey, to him 
that Neptune receives about 900 
times less light and heat from the 
Sun than the Earth does,' that is 
over equal areas of surface. 

Now although so little can be 
seen on Neptune, quite a lot has 


*'De/ia 


■\ Beta.* 

NEPTUNE X-' ' 


Gamma ^ 


The position of Neptune, shown by 
the X, .among the stars of Virgo 

been learned indirectly, chiefly 
through the analysis of the 
planet’s reflected light; fer the 
sunlight, after reaching Neptune 
undergoes certain ■'changes as 
most reflected light does. These 
changes are in accordance with 
known effects which depend upon 
the character and condition of 
the surface material from which 
the light is refleui'.ed. ' 

So it'comes about that the sur¬ 
face of Neptune is found to be 
gaseous and very similar to that 
of Uranus and Saturn, about 
which more is known from obser¬ 
vation, and we know for certain 
that Neptune has not a surface 
similai* to that of our Moon, For 
the bands in his spectrum indi¬ 
cate a very dense and deep atmo¬ 
sphere, and one in which me¬ 
thane predominates in,its upper 
layers. ■ ■ 

Intense cold has been found to 
exist there, as in the upper layers 
of our Earth’s atmosphere, but 
more intense because of the much 
smaller proportion of solar heat 
reaching Neptune. From this we 
must infer very frigid conditions 
unless much internal heat exists 
far below his outer surface, which 
is quite possible, because we know 
that - this is the case with our 
own world. G. F. M. 


Hitler's Money-Juggler 


'J'he son of Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht, the Ger- ’ 
man finance expert, was arrested 
the other day by the Gestapo 
after ho had spoken too incauti-' 
ously in Sweden about Germany’s 
critical shortage of ball-bearings 
for her war-engines. We may be 
sure that what has happened to 
Schacht Junior Will not improve 
the present prospects of Schacht 
Senior. 

Hjalmar Schacht,- godson of 
the famous American Horace 
Greeley, has never been a Nazi, 
but he was far too useful to 
Hitler to be subjected to persecu¬ 
tion. Schacht was the money- 
juggler who. kept German 
finances afloat after the collapse 
of the- mark in the 1920’s,- man¬ 
ipulated them until the death of 
Hindenburg with devices of un¬ 
bounded . ingenuity, and fitted 
them into the Nazi scheme of 
things when Hitler beat von 


Papen in the bid for the 
Chancellorship and became 
Fuehrer of his unhappy country. 

Under the Schacht financial 
regime, the German mark took 
whatever shape was needed for 
any particular purpose. Marks 
were created for use abroad at 
one exchange-value, and for use 
at home (in more than one guise) 
at various different values, for 
debts, for saving, for spending. 
There was nothing the rest of 
Europe could do to check this . 
unorthodox rearrangement, for 
Schacht was too' clever to chal¬ 
lenge the more vital principles 
of international finance. Nobody 
else in'^Germany, however, could 
have built up such a structure as 
he has done, and Hitler knew it, 
and has left him alone. , 

Perhaps Schacht Senior is still 
regarded as too useful a man to 
be made to suffer for his son’s 
misdeeds. 
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Britain Has Just 
Enough Food 

r^ESPiTE the attack on our shipping, and despite our past neglect 
^ of agriculture, we have been able to win the Battle of Food. 

sharply belov/ the level of 1935-. 
39 through reduced imports. 
Canadian food supplies per head 
were very close to those of the 
United States, and in both coun¬ 
tries the average supplies of most 
foods are at or above the 1935-39 
level. We are about ten per cent 
below the United States and 
Canada in total food supplies, and 
considerably below them in most 
of the foods Britain prefers, 
notably meats, poultry, eggs, 
butter, , sugar, and fruits. For 
these things our additional con¬ 
sumption of grain products, vege¬ 
tables, and potatoes only offer a 
partial compensation, because our 
diet is less attractive, less varied, 
and less convenient from a 
culinary standpoint than those of 
the United States and Canada. 


Some valuable evidence on the 
subject is contained in a report 
prepared by the British Ministry 
of Food for the Combined Food 
Board, which was set up to enable 
the Allies to measure the food re¬ 
sources of the United Nations 
with precision, and by pooling 
them to make the best use of 
available supplies in the common 
interest. 

It proved no easy thing to 
win this great battle, and, in fact, 
there was one period in the 
middle of 1941 when we ran dan¬ 
gerously short of supplies. Even 
now, in 1944, we have only just 
enough food to sustain the 
nation’s health and strength 
because, through naval defence 
of , our food ships, we safely 
receive from Anierica and the 
British Dominions consignments 
which suffice to raise pur food 
supplies to about nine-tenths of 
those of the United States and 
Canada. 

Here is a comparison of the 
supplies of the chief foods per 
head of the population in 1943, 
given in lbs for the three coun¬ 
tries: 

Britain U S Canada 
Milk .. .. 49 65 65 

Meat .... 107 141 134 

Fruit .. .. 23 103 62 

Grain products 247 201 215 
Potatoes .. .. 255 155 205 

We are told also of other foods. 
For instance, of eggs, including 
died eggs, we had rather more 
than half as many as the North 
American supplies; of poultry and 
fish we had about two-thirds of 
the United States and Canadian 
supplies. 

We have to remember, in 
making such comparisons, that 
our own standaiiis were only 
maintained because the United 
States, Canada, and Australasia 
gave us a generous share of their 
food. We shall presently have a 
similar report for Australasia. 

In the United Kingdom , our 
supplies of meat foods have fallen 





It Is never any trouble to get 
them to take Lixen. This gentle, 
pleasant-tasting corrective is 
non-griping and so mild that it 
is just as suitable for Kiddies 
as for grown-ups! Made from 
senna pods Lixen is completely 
safe and non-habit-forming. 
LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles 2/3, 3/11. 
LIXEN LOZENGES, fruit flavoured, 
in bottles i/S, 

Purchase Tax included. 

Madt in England by allfn &: hanburts ltd. 
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THE GOOD-NATURED 
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MONEY FOR 
NETTLES 


Wanted for Making Medicines 

Write asking for full details to 
Chief Chemist, E.G.H. Laboratories 
Ltd., P.O. Box 407, Manchester. 



Made by The Shredded Wheat Co. Xtd., 
WELwjn GAHden City, Ilertfordshire. 


The City in a KANDY’S ANCIENT THRONE 

Garden l^ANDY, the ancient capital qf. Ceylon, has become the head- 

T ETCHWORIH, our First Garden Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten for his drive 

City, has been holding at the agamst the Japanese by air and land and sea. 


Grammar School an exhibition 
of pictures showing its growth 
from a group of three tiny vil¬ 
lages with 400 inhabitants to the 
pleasant town of 22,000 it has be¬ 
come today. , 

A CN writer- well recalls a 
visit 40 years ago to an exhibi¬ 
tion of small homes dotted about 
the site, which was organised by 


In the heart of one of the son to, give back the crown and 
world’s most beautiful islands, throne to the Sinhalese, 
delightful with trees and flower- The streets were turned into 
ing shrubs, and rhododendrons processions of arches and stream¬ 


growing 70 feet high, Kandy is 
today a modern town with fine 
hotels, modern shops, and mag¬ 
nificent botanical gardens. In 
contrast, as symbols of her 
ancient prestige, are the temples 


■ Ebenezer Howard, the planner tombs of rulers for a 

with a vision. Our correspon- thousand years. 


It is clear that despite all that 
has been done to obtain food by 
sea and to improve the product 
of British farms, we should find 
difficulty in cutting our food con¬ 
sumption further to help liber¬ 
ated Europe, whereas there is 
still a margin in America and 
Canada for this purpose. 

While there is much cause for 
thankfulness, we see how 
necessary it is to relax no effort 
in preserving or increasing the 
food supplies of our Island State. 

The Colour Bar 

The Coloured Advisory Coun¬ 
cil, which was established in 1943 
to advise the South African 
Government on all questions of 
good will towards the coloured 
races, has made a very important 
report to the Cape Town Parlia¬ 
ment, advocating the removal of 
the colour bar in all Government 
departments as a first step to¬ 
wards its general abolition. 

’Ilie report says that the time 
has ■ come to translate offers of 
good will into providing practical 
opportunities in Government de¬ 
partments. Among the oppor¬ 
tunities suggested are the admis¬ 
sion of coloured prosecutors, 
magistrates, railway technicians, 
officers in the Cape Corps, police 
sergeants, and nurses. 


dent did not see Letchworth 
again until just before the war, 
when the features that most im¬ 
pressed him were the beauty and 
variety of its avenues of trees, 
and the cheerful faces of its 
workaday population. 

The recent exhibition, called 
Letchworth Today and To¬ 
morrow, was organised by First 
Garden City Ltd and the Urban 
District Council. 

Letchworth Today probably 
surprised many residents with 
its reminders of the many ad¬ 
vantages they enjoy. No house 
is more than half a mile from 
an, open space, or from allot¬ 
ments. The birth rate is above 
the average for England and 
Wales, and the death rate is 
lower. There are shops and 
factories on one hand, and 
farms and agricultural land on 
the other. Yet there is room 
for improvement. 

Letchworth Tomorrow is to be 
even more nearly ideal, if its 
present citizens have their way. 
Ideas have been submitted for a 
Health Centre, a Civic Centre, a 
children’s kinema, and a town 
theatre. 

, Perhaps the most attractive 
model was that for Eventide 
Homes tor elderly folk; a group 
of small houses connected by a 
sun terrace leading to a com¬ 
munal dining-hall, set in gar¬ 
dens largo enough for a bowling 
green and allotments. A war¬ 
den and cook would Jive on the 
spot. 

May Lfitchworth’s example be 
multiplied, and may this Garden 
City always have its citizens 
who will plan for the future at 
the same time as they pay atten¬ 
tion to the needs of the present. 


In one of the temples is pre¬ 
served what is said to be a tooth 
of Buddha himself, but perhaps 
Kandy’s chief treasure, a link 
between yesterday and today, 
and a symbol of British good will, 
is the ancient royal throne. 

The last King of Kandy, whose 
royal line went back 2000 years, 
was exiled from Ceylon in the 
same year that Napoleon was 
exiled from Europe. The king, a 
cruel ruler, had organised the 
massacre 'of a British garrison, 
and so we decided to hold the 
island and end for ever the bar¬ 
barism of its rulers. 

What happened to the symbols 
of their power we give in these 
words of Arthur Mee from his 
Book of the Flag. 

We brought his jewelled throne 
to Windsor Castle, along 
with his crown, and there they 
remained for 119 years. Then the 
hills around old Kandy looked 
down on a glittering sight, for 
King George the Fifth sent his 

The Hanger-on 

A Fleet Air Arm mechanic 
serving on an aircraft-carrier in 
home waters recently had a 
hair-raising experience. During 
a blinding snowstorm he was 
holding down the tail of a Sea- 
fire while the pilot revved up, 
when the flight officer signalled 
the take-off. So fierce and 
deafening was the gale that the 
mechanic, clutching grimly to 
the tail, did not realise that the 
order had been given. 

The story had a happy ending, 
however, for the pilot, having 
been warned that he had a man 
on his tall, flew to the nearest 
land aerodrome and made a 
perfect landing. 


A Water Tap For Every Cottage 


'J’HE Government has -issued a 
White Paper dealing with 
“•the nation’s water supplies, and 
among the proposals is that 
piped water should be brought 
to every house, large and small. 

At present the body respon¬ 
sible for water is the Central 
Water Advisory Committee. This 
is to be reconstructed as a statu- 
toiT body to safeguard the 
efficiency of the water services. 
’The amalgamation of water 
undertakings will be encouraged, 
and, if necessary, enforced. 
Water resources will be carefully 
protected against misuse, waste, 
and pollution. 

The Government is to ask 
Parliament during this session to 
gi'ant £15,000,000 for England 
and Wales and £6,375,000 for 
Scotland to cover the extension 
of supplies to country districts 
and to improve rural sewerage. 
There are now about 1600 under¬ 
takings in England and Wales, 
and the Government proposes 
later legislation to set up 29 river 
boards to take their place. 


The White Paper gives the 
interesting information that “ the 
cost of a piped v/ater supply to 
an average small house! for all 
the uses of the household for a 
week, is seldom more than the 
cost of a single glass of beer.” 

It also mentions that water 
undertakings now supply about 
500,000 million gallons a year and 
operating costs alone amount to 
£30,000,000. 

A Government White Paper is 
published before the actual legis¬ 
lation to enable useful discussion 
to precede the Government’s Bill. 
The Minister of Reconstruction, 
Lord Wooiton, said-in the House 
of Lords that the ideal was a 
tap in every home; and they 
should keep that ideal. The 
Government also had in mind the 
importance of a water supply to 
agriculture, he went on, but the 
country must not think the 
changes were going to happen 
tomorrow morning. They could 
not begin to happen until after 
the war, when labour and mate¬ 
rial resources would be available. 


ing pennons and banners. The 
city was illuminated on a stupen¬ 
dous scale. The Audience Hall of 
the kings of JCandy was restored, 
and a great trek into the city 
began. All the Kandy chiefs were 
there, and a picturesque spectacle 
they made in the hall, while the 
solid human phalanx pressed out¬ 
side. The jewelled throne was 
set in its ancient place with 
the crown hanging near it. The 
chiefs passed it one by one. The 
dancers turned the scene into a 
fantastic whirlpool of shimmei- 
ing forms. The musicians sent 
up their harmonies and haunting 
airs till they echoed in the hills. 
Only the elephants were silent 
and unmoved, symbols of the bar¬ 
baric and mysterious past. 

The President’s Gift 

President "and Mrs Roosevelt 
have given to the U S Govern¬ 
ment their home at Hyde Tark, 
New York, with 33 acres of land, 
on condition that they, and their 
children after them, may con¬ 
tinue to live there. 

Hyde Park will thus be the 
third presidential home to 
become the property of the 
American nation. The other two 
are George Washington’s home 
at Mount Vernon and Thomas 
Jefferson’s at Charlottesville. 



^T0LI¥£ 

WtlL BEAN 
AWfULLY 
BIG 

WAPmmm 


One day the v.'ar will end. One 
day a new world will surely, re¬ 
awaken around wide-eyed children 
unused to the ways of peace. 

The carefree spirit of Peter Pan 
will capture the hearts of a young 
generation on the threshold of 
fresh, simple delights. Then, 
slightly to misquote Barrie—^‘To 
live will be an awfully big ad¬ 
venture.” 

Wise parents are keeping their 
children fit and healthy now with 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’, so that they 
will enjoy to the full the zest of 
youth in the happier years ahead. 



‘MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

Tra<U mark <?/ FhiUips* preparation of tneinesia 
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OFF THE MAP 

‘‘■Where is atoms?” . asked 
Bobby. 

‘‘I suppose you mean Athens, 
the capital of Greece,” replied 
his father. 

“.No,” persisted Bobby. ‘‘I 
mean atoms—the place where 
things are blown to.” 


How May Got Its Name 

l^jAY, the fifth month of the 
year, is named after Maia, 
an old goddess to whom the 
Romans made a sacrifice on the 
first day of the month. The 
name is connected with major, 
and probably means the month 
of growth. 


Jacko’s Swing Band 



’T* HERE was a Baby Show in the village and, of course, Jacko’s ypung 
* brother was among the competitors., “We'll liven things, up, 
youngster,” said Jacko, and Baby thought no more about the remark until, 
during a quiet period, Jacko produced a number, of^more or. less musical 
instruments and handed them round. -Suddenly there was a terrific din, 
as the “ band ’’ began to play, with Conductor Jacko waving his baton 
nierrily. “ I don’t like that new-fangled swing music," said a short-sighted 
.old gentleman as he made for the door. ^ 


DEAN SWIFT’S RIDDLE 

-We are airy little creatures 
' All of-different voice , and 
features; ^ 

'One of us in glass is set. 

One'of us you’ll find in jet; 
T’other you may see in tin. 

And the fourth a box within; 

■If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can never fly from you; 

Answer next weeU 


A MATCH TRICK 

J>UT seven matches in .a row on' 
the table, and then take 
one match away so that no¬ 
thing is left. ... 

Sounds impossible, but is sim¬ 
ply done by arranging the' re¬ 
maining six matches, after one. 
has been taken away, to form 
the word NIL (which, of course, 
means nothing). 





Apologies CO customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT'S—due to Zoning 




instant relief and 
sound sleep fol¬ 
lowed a dose of 
‘ Pineate ’ Honey 
Cough S>Tup. 

This splendid remedy 
gets to grips with 
rasping,tearing coughs, 
eases chest, throat and 
lungs,soothes and heals 
inflamed air passages, 
and hastens recovery. 
Only half a teaspoonful 
of ‘ Pineate ’ Honey. 
Cou^ SjTup will check 
a cough immediately. 
1/9 including Purchase 
Tax. Good for grown¬ 
ups too! 


'Pineate' 

HONEV 

COUGH-SYRUP 


SHORTHAND 


DUTTON ONU-WEEK SHORT¬ 
HAND is accepted bj' the-Services 
and exawiniiiff bodies. Learnt in 12 
2-hoiir lessons. Send 3(1. Stamps for 
First Lesson. Write Dept. C.N.. 
92-3, Great Russell St., W.C.l. 




WELL TUCKED UP 

'To the Oyster a Mackerel said, 
•* “I have heard you’ve a fine 

oyster-bed.” 

“Yes, and bedclothes likewise,” 
So the Oyster replies, - ■ . 
“Sheets Of water are over my 

head!" 

Nature News 

gEETLES become more common 
as the . spring advances, in¬ 
cluding the ' common ground 
beetle which makes itself useful 
by destroying all kinds of insect 
pests, and the cockchafer beetle 
which is one of the worst of 
garden foes.- 

No tree looks lovelier than the 
apple, now in full bloom, and the 
beautiful lilac fills the garden' 
with its fragrance. In a shady 
garden corner and wild in the 
woods,'.Solomon’s Seal, _ a mem¬ 
ber of the Lily family, is flower¬ 
ing. " ■' 

■ The delightful little dotterel 
may be seen on the south coast 
making a- short ■ stay on its way 
to the Lake District or to the 
Scottish mountains where it will 
nest. The male, who is a dutiful 
father, does most of the sitting 
on the eggs and looks after the 
j‘oung when hatched. 

OFF HIS GUARD 

^he beggar held a notice on 
which, was the word Dumb. 

“ How long have you been 
dumb?” asked a passer-by. , 

"Nearly five years, sir,” was 
the quick reply., - 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the'^west, and Jupiter 
,'is in the south¬ 
west. In the 
I m q r n i h g no 
[planets are 
visible. . The 
[picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
8 a m on Monday, May 15. 

Children’s Hour 

'Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, May 10, 
to Tuesday, May 16. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Blue China 
Hippopotamus, adapted by Geol- 
frey Dearmer from the fairy tale 
by Joan Grant. 5.50 Talk by 
Laurens Sargent. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Brownie of 
Pernledene, a play from an old 
Scottish fairy tale by Ida Kowe, 
produced by Kathleen Gars- 
cadden. 

Friday^ 5.20 The Lighthouse 
Mystery, a play in two parts by 
Tudur Watkins, produced by Mor- 
fudd Mason Lewis. 1—The 
Strange Mr Jones. 

Saturday. 5.20 Stuff and -Non¬ 
sense, funfare on the Air con¬ 
cocted by Muriel Levy, with Doris 
Gambcll, Violet Carson, Wilfred 
Pickles, Nan, and Charles Mason 
as Guest Artist. 

Sunday, 5.20 Conclusion of 
Serial Play, David Copperfield. by 
Charles Dickens, adapted by 
Philip Wade and John Benson, 
produced by Derek McCulloch. 

Monday, 5.20 Stubblngton 
Manor,. by Elizabeth Gorell, , a 
sequel to Bitty and the Bears, 
told by Elizabeth. Part 1—The 
Start; followed by a recital of 
Spring , music by Norman Stone. 
5.45 A Desperate Ch.'ihce, the 
story of a family of partridges, by 
Kenneth Richmond. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Rah-Rah. a story 
from Berth Malmberg’s book Ake - 
and his World, followed by Songs 
by the choir of the Red Maids’ 
School, Bristol. 



Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Labour. . 4 
A thread prepared for weaving. 7 
A divine messenger. 9 South'^Africa > 
(abbrev.) 11 A spring festival. ■ 13 
E-xcuses. 15 A familiar timber tree. 

16 Boy. . 17 A limb., . 18 A common.. 
British beetle. 19 An article available 
for payment of a debt. 21 To certify. 

23'Negative. 24 Oriental name for a 
physician. 26 A means of trial. 27 
A\oisture from the clouds. 

Reading Down. 1 A stinging 
insect. 2 Royal Academician (abbrev.j.. 

3 To work into dough. 4 Artirmative. 

5. Changes. , 6 A pattern. 8 An 
aeriform fluid. 10 To distribute in 
portions.. 12 Atade of elm. 14 Burrows. 

17 Active. 18 To start suddenly - 
-and run. 19 Demand.' 20 A Jarge 

assemblage of buildings. 22 Devour. 

25 Ataster of Arts (abbrev).’ 

/Insiver next seek 

\ 

Something to Crow About 

“Js it very efficient ?" queried a 
farmer, w'ho was being 
shown a new idea in scarecrows. 
“Efficient?” echoed the demon¬ 
strator. “ Why, when first we 
tried it one crow was so fright¬ 
ened that he brought back corn 
he had stolen three days before.” 
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A Laundry. Problem 

gix collars,, seven cuffs there be 
When pence we charge you 
- thirty-three; , 

Seven collars and six cuffs to do, 
The charge is only thirty-two. 
The work is good arid up to date; 
Now figure out in pence the rate. 

Aiisser next week 


THE THREE MUSTARDEERS take part in a 




T wo SAILORS sat in the bus talking 
about their leave. In. front of 
them sat an old man. his head 
bowed, and his eyes closed. Behind 
the two sailors were the Three 
Mustardeers, only-wishing the sailors' 
would recount their adventures instead 
of telling each other Ihc length of their 
leave; and where they’d docked. 
After all, who wanted to hear that? 
Much rr.ore interesting to hear what, 
they'd done. But at last the sailors 
rose and left the bus. And, oddly 
enough, their movement acted as an 
alarm clock on the old man. 'Tor 
with a quickness which hisappearance 
contradicted, he jumped to his feel. 

. and was olf the bus almost as quickly 
as the sailors. 

” Thal'.s queer.” .exclaimed Roger, 
jumping up. “-Come on, we'll get 
otr here, too.” As the Mustardeers 
sprang from the bus, they saw the 
sailors walking ahead and behind 
shuffled the old man. “ You knuw,’’ 
said Roger, “ that old man is more 
interested in those sailors than, he 
seemed to be. We must find out 
why ! ” Presently, however, one of 
the Navy men entered a house, and 
the other walked on. At the end of 
the road stood a telephone box, and 
when the old man stepped into it. 
Roger could not conceal his excite¬ 
ment. .After a few minutes, the old 
man emerged. 

The Three Mustardeers stood -for a 
moment, while Roger seemed to be 
puzzling something out. Then he 
spoke. ^ “ No, it's no use trying to 
trace-his call. U takes a lot of doing 
when it's a public call on the dial 
system. Come on, wc'Ve got to 


follow the old man, and see what wc 
can find. Those sailors, without 
thinking, may have given something 
away. Careless talk, you know.” 

The road ran straight for quite a long way, 
and the second sailor was just going round the 
bend in the distance. The old man quickened 
his step in a surprising way, at limes almost 
breaking into a run. ,Once he glanced behind 
him, and the Mustardeers dreaded lest he 
recognised them as fellow>pa'ssengers on.the 
bus.' But he moved on, and they followed* 
As he turned the bend, they hurried. And 
ahead of them they saw u sight whichmade 
them dash forward wkh a-irtyous •“ Tally ho ! ”* 
The sailor und the old man were lightingj 
With arms locked round cacit other, each 
struggled for a muster grip. And the amazing 
thing was the obvious strength of the old man ! 
The boys rushed in to help the sailor, who 
Dung tlie ('Id man to the ground. *' Come on. 
Jack, we’ve got him,”. Jim cried to the sailor, 
as they pounced on the fallen figure. But a 
car dashed along the road and pulled up with a 
screech of brakes. .Out sprang two men, 
who jumpe(i at the sailor, one of them holding 
a revolver. As the sailor's'Ivand went-to his 
pocket, Ji<n sprang nt his legs and toppled 
him over. For his quick eyes hud seen a 
WREN .at the wheel of the car. In a Rash he 
worked it out that as she had driven the-car, - 
the passengers must be Government men— 
and the sailor the wrongdoer. But what about 
the old man ?. ’ As Roger got off his chest, the 
old man scrambled up and joined the two men 
from the car with their prisoner. “ Thanks ! 
Just in time." he said to them. “ And lliesc 
youngsters, trying to be helpful, got on the 
wrong side. Never mind, they were in ut the 
tinish.’* " Nice work,'youngster, that tackle 
of yours,” one of the men said, palling Jim's 
shoulder. “But what’s it all rncvinasked- 



Roger. ** Wc thought you were a picker-up 
of careless talk,’’ he said, turning to the old 
man. “ No, I’m a picker-up of pickers-up 
of careless talk. You see, one sailor was 
genuine. This one was acting as a sailor going 
on leave to try to fish information from 
the real one. A sort of confidence trick. But, 
happily, Tve, been watching him for some time. 
>\nd now he geies, into the bag.” -‘‘But when 
you telephoned we thought ...” began 
Roger. ” Oh, my call was to H.Q. for help.” 

Said Jim : “ IVhoever would have thought it, 
■ os the little girl said when she found how 
much nicer meat tasted with niusturd." 

THE MUSTARDEERS’ OATH 
\ We win have mus- 
fard whenever we 
^can get it. It 
makes 'good, food taste 
better. It helps us to keep 
healthy and strong. 

We will have Mustard- 


Colman’s Mustard 
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